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other to return to the paths of the divine law (rejecting the
hated Roman law), confessed their sins and rededicated them-
selves through a second baptism. The traditional sacraments no
longer were held sufficient, and the Church which administered
them stood accused of alienating the Vicarship from Christ.
This was the climate of iconoclastic riots and Anabaptist
ecstasies, a fanatical, heretical movement which had little in
common with Luther's new national Church. It attracted the
intelligentsia and the common people alike, for it combined
demands for both social reform and intellectual freedom. Its
purity and innocence enraptured the best minds. Melanchthon
participated in its first actions. Erasmus upheld some of its
basic tenets. Oecolampadius befriended its persecuted lead-
ers. Together with intellectual vagabonds, the greatest artists of
the age were active partisans, and the features of the rebel
leaders have been preserved by Diirer, Beham, Holbein,
Cranach and Riemenschneider. Paracelsus obviously had to join,
at great cost to his career.
In 1524, the silly whim of a Countess, who forced her retain-
ers to collect snails at harvest time, set off the new Peasants'
War all over southern Germany. Thomas Muenzer gave it a
political program: "The people want to be free and God wants
to be their only master." Balthasar Hubmaier, a preacher in
Waldshut, announced the abolition of all taxes, tithes, and in-
terest, and taught that under the divine law the people had the
right to depose the government. In the Tyrol, Michel
Geismeyer drafted a "constitution" calling for the extermina-
tion of all "godless men who persecute the common man," a
program subsequently carried out at Miinster.
The final expression of the rebels' program were the famous
Twelve Articles. We quote some which Paracelsus expanded in
his writings.
i. The community shall have the right to select its pastor